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boys of Moundville, the little town 

where I happened to be stopping. 
The home team, the Red Caps, was 
playing the Yellow Sox, and nothing so 
exciting had happened since the cy- 
clone tore down the circus tent and let 
loose three elephants and a leopard 
whose spots ran in the rain. 
The air was a chaos of shouts: 

“Hi, there, you Red Slugger!” 
“Aw, watch us wipe up the 
ground with ’em!” “Give ’em 
enough of your fireballs, 
Sockem, and you'll be bid by 
the Yanks!” 

- Behind the ten-year-old 
heroes, resplendent in their 
new red caps, followed a mob 
of worshipers—every other 
boy in Moundville. Yelling 
and cheering and running 
pell-mell, they poured to wit- 
ness the mighty conflict. I 
flung a cheer after the team, 
then started back to the house. 
As I did so, I saw to my aston- 
ishment that one boy was left 
behind. 

'“Aren’t you going—” I be- 
gan, and stopped; for in the 
same instant I took in the fact 
that he was crippled. 

A soul’s anguish looked 
forth from his unforgettable 
great dark eyes as he shook 
his head. “Kids like me are 
different,’’ he explained. 
“We're not reg’lar fellows.” 

Not regular fellows! Could 
any torture strike deeper into 
a child’s heart? With this 
glorious world surrounding 
you—a world of camping, 
hiking, swimming, skating, 
dancing, flying, running after 
parades, getting into scrapes 
along with the crowd, getting 
out if you can; in short, just 
living life keenly, robustly, as 
other boys and girls live it— 
what is more terrible to child- 
hood than being “different”? 
_ Being “not a regular fellow”? 
The handicapped boys and 
girls! Those tragic children 
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TELLS HOW We Can Make This a Happier 
World For Our Millions of Handicapped Children 


who are set apart, doomed to a bleak 
world of loneliness and brooding. And 
we have a good-sized army of them. 
There are fifteen thousand blind under 
twenty-one years of age in the United 
“States, to say nothing of the near-blind. 
There are three hundred and sixty-five 
thousand crippled children. Three mil- 


The teacher tinkled the ball above John’s 
blind eyes, helping him to jump. John’s 
mother cried out in protest, but the boy was 
delighted with the new touch-and-sound game 


lion of our school children are seriously 
deaf. Mothers gave birth to some of 
these only to learn that they were 
handicapped from the beginning. 
Others fell victim in early life to the 
terrible blights of disease or accident. 

That lame boy who couldn’t go to 
the ball game is responsible for my 
knowing these facts. The thing 
tore at my heart until I set out 
on an investigation. I learned 
that he had been held back 
because of his infirmity until 
he believed himself helpless. 
It need not have been so. If his 
case had been in the right 
hands, he would have been 
outfitted with correct appli- 
ances; he would have been 
encouraged and taught to 
make the maximum use of his 
body; and he would have hob- 
bled happily along with the 
gang to see the Red Caps lick 
the Yellow Sox. 

And so, because of him, I’ve 
been spending days in schools 
for the handicapped—the 
crippled, the deaf, the blind— 
and it’s all been so wonderful 
that I wish I had an amplifier 
to carry my voice to every 
despairing father and mother 
of such in the land. I’d be 
shouting into it: “Take heart! 
Your children needn’t be left 
out of life! They can enter 
in! They can learn to work, 
play, mingle with others, be- 
come useful, happy men and 
women!” 

“Yes—I mean it—happy! 
I’ve seen such miracles 
wrought with those who can 
not see, or hear, or walk that 
they seem born again, into a 
new world. Special workers 
who deal constantly with them 
join in a single refrain: “If 
only we could reach their 
mothers, their families! If we 
could plead for a new attitude 
in the home! It would change 
their whole lives. They are the 
most misunderstood group of 
children in the social struc- 


The Three Blind Mice decide to stand 

Together, going hand in hand 

To form a gay, swashbuckling band— 
The Three Blind Mouseketeers. 


"In union there is strength," they said. 
"We'll stick together till we're dead— 
Or anyway until we're fed!"' 

The Three Blind Mouseketeers. 


They forage through the pantry shelves, 
Just like three busy little elves, 
To help each other—and themselves! 


The Three Blind Mouseketeers. 


So well they work, these little chaps; 

They get their meal with no mishaps. 

They even steal the cheese from traps! 
The Three Blind Mouseketeers. 


And so their friendship is begun; 
They share their food, their fights, their fun. 
It's one for all, and all for one! 


The Three Blind Mouseketeers. 


ture. They don’t want to be 
pitied. They don’t want to 
be mollycoddled. They don’t 
want to be spoiled. What they 
do want is to be normalized. 
Give them a break!” 

The case of the Newmans’ 
baby Johnny is typical. He 
was just beginning to talk—a 
splendid, devil-may-care 
young rascal who looked like 
the future fullback of a crack 
eleven. They were all off fora 
glorious holiday—John Senior 
at the wheel, Marylin in the 
back seat holding Johnny, the 
baby, shrieking “Fas’! Fas’!” 
in an infantile frenzy of speed 
mania. A drunken driver 
swerved toward them. Then it 
was all a nightmare of horror. 
A pushing crowd, the ambu- 
lance, a hospital crib, and, 
days later, the doctor’s ver- 
dict: “Your child will never 
see again. But otherwise, 
sound as a drum.” 

At that moment Marylin 
could have borne anything but 
that, “sound «as a drum.” If 
only he had said, “Your child 
will die!” But that little John 
should live—to old age, per- 
haps—blind! 

Then came the next reac- 
tion, the sure instinct of 
motherhood. She would hold 
him close as her own heart, 
never leave his side. She 
would wait upon him, cherish 
him, build around him a wall 
of devotion that would shut 
him in, safe from every hard 
reality of life. She kept her 
resolve like a sacred vow. 

By the time Baby John had 
attained unto the stubby trou- 
serhood of preschool years, a 
neighbor summed him up, “If it weren’t 
cruel on account of his blindness, I’d 
call him a holy terror.” The family 
treated him as a privileged character, 
and he played up to the role for all he 
was worth. He was taught nothing 
whatever—the other children were ex- 
pected to begin work on brushes and 


Holding the little finger on her own lower lip, while 
she made the sound bb-bb-bb, the teacher encouraged 
the child to imitate. Slowly the “mute” lips were unsealed 


Illustrated by George Brehm 


buttons, but he was bathed, combed, 
and dressed. If he happened not to 
fancy the operation, he grabbed the 
hairbrush and struck his mother, 
screaming like a wildcat; and never a 
word of correction for “Mother’s poor 
precious.” He moved nowhere without 
demanding—and getting—her hold, no 


matter how urgent her other 
claims. His brother and sister 
let him alone, for he struck 
and kicked, and they were 
reprimanded if they didn’t 
stand for it. But most of the 
time he sat listless, hands 
playing about his eyes, head 
sagging, body shifting aim- 
lessly into uncouth postures. 
The cook would turn from him 
to whisper to the gardener, 
with a tapping of her fore- 
head, “Nobody home!” 

Then one day a stranger 
came. “My name’s Miss Reid. 
I’m from the school for the 
blind. Mayn’t I get acquainted 
with your little boy?” 

She was an irresistible cur- 
ly-haired person, and Marylin 
led her in where Johnny sat, 
stooped and unheeding. 

“John, ve brought you a 
ball!” she cried gaily. “Let’s 
play with it.” 

“Oh, he can’t play games!” 
Marylin put in. “He’d hurt 
himself.” 

“This ball is light,” said the 
teacher. “Besides, if he gets a 
slight bump now and then, 
what of it? Don’t your other 
children get bumps—and get 
over them?” 

“Yes, but—he’s different!” 
murmured Marylin, dismayed 
but helpless before the young 
stranger’s jaunty authority. 

“Listen, John!” Miss Reid 
was saying as she shook the 
ball. 

Inside it a bell rang. His face 
sprang to life; he reached 
eagerly. While he examined it 
by listening to its chime and 
feeling its shape, Miss Reid 
cleared the floor. Furniture 
back! Room to play! 

Marylin found herself looking on, 
terrified but powerless. Johnny was 
being put through a performance that 
caused her to cry out in protest, but 
neither Johnny nor Miss Reid paid the 
slightest attention. The teacher was 
tinkling the (Continued on page 186) 


The Story So Far: 


DEN MERIHEW was to remember 
how in the spring she had thought 
she was at the happiest hour of her 
life. On Christmas Eve Larry Car- 
rothers had given her a diamond ring, 
and after that they were together 
almost constantly. She was to re- 
member how, as she and Larry pored 
over the blueprints of their house— 
the fairy-tale house that was to have 
a tower and a blue door—she_ had 
dreamed of chubby youngsters with 
Larry’s curly hair and smiling eyes, of 
lilacs and rosebushes and birds sing- 
ing. She was to remember, too, her 
mother’s reluctance about Larry. He 
was too handsome, too charming, she 
had said with foreboding. 

Then, without warning, Eden’s 
bubble of happiness was shattered by 
a ruthless hand. And where there had 
been joy and brightness and warmth, 
there was, abruptly, nothing. The hand 
of destruction was the beautiful, well- 
eared-for hand of lovely Rosamond 
Erle, the daughter of Mr. Merihew’s 
employer, who from Eden’s childhood 
had been snatching from Eden what 
she wanted. Now she had seen Larry, 
had wanted him, had taken him. 

He loved Rosamond, Larry told Eden 
wretchedly, as he had never loved any 
one. “My God, Eden, do you know what 
it is for something to get into your 
blood?” 


As she returned his ring, Eden felt 
40 


cold and blackness close around her. 
The terrifying blackness of the world’s 
edge. Later, in that blackness, a voice 
graven in her memory—Bruce Hardie’s 
voice—said to her, 

“You can forget at El Zarzo Ranch.” 

And as she thought of Bruce, so tall 
and keen-eyed and vital, she re- 
membered how in the midst of her 
happiness she had thought: 

“He is a rock, a shelter. If I were in 
trouble, I could depend on him for 
help.” 

Now she was in trouble, and she 
would go to him. 

“I do want to forget,” she thought, 
and said to her mother: 

“I’m going to El Zarzo Ranch in New 
Mexico. I’m going tonight.” 


Arne 


OTHER said: ‘“T’d thought of 
Kentucky, dear. You’ve never 
been there, and my people will 

be so glad to see you. We'll get you 
lots of pretty clothes.” 

“T’m bound,” said Eden, “for El Zarzo 
Ranch. It’s blue jeans and a hickory 
shirt, and that’s the way I feel.” 

Mother’s thought dealt with El Zarzo 
Ranch and its associations. She had not 
forgotten Mr. Hardie. A very attractive 
young man, though of course one knew 
nothing about him. 

“Dear,” she said, “there’s one thing 


you'll have to guard against right now. 
When a girl’s been—or a man either, 
for that matter—when they’ve been—” 

“Jilted,” supplied Eden. 

“Disappointed,” said Mother. “When 
their vanity’s been hurt, they’re likely 
to—to take up with anybody who hap- 
pens to be convenient.” 

“I know about that rebound stuff,” 
Eden answered. “If you think I’m trav- 
eling out looking for somebody special, 
you're wrong. Up there you can—” She 
avoided the word forget. “You can 
have a real change. And I wish you 
wouldn’t talk as if I’d just had typhoid, 
and had to be careful what I ate—what 
special man I ate. I’m not a con- 
valescent.” 

“Of course not,” said Mother sooth- 
ingly. “Nevertheless, I just feel you’d 
be safer in Kentucky. My family would 
sort of tide you over.” 

“I couldn’t stand being tided over. 
I'd rather be alone.” 

Mother sighed. “I hope that’s true. I 
hope you don’t react into any sudden 
marriage. My intuitions, though—I 
have strong intuitions.” 

“So have I—marvelous ones. And 
they’re almost always wrong.” 

“Mine are not, as you know. But we 
won’t say any more.” Mother found 
pencil and paper in Eden’s desk. “Tl 
make a list of what you’ll need. Blue 
jeans. Hickory shirts.” The words 
sounded funny on her lips. “Some kind 
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hearing aid? . - 
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Ee you are hard of hearing and haye hesitated to 
wear a hearing aid because it was ‘‘conspicuous’’ 
. . - hesitate no longer! 
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brought clear, effortless hearing—the ability to fol- 
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your hearing problem and show you how a Sonotone 
may be fitted to your personal case. Act now. 


SONOTONE 
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ball ahead of him, making him run to- 
ward it; holding it above his head and 
helping him to jump. Assured that every 
bump-producing object was out of the 
way, he let himself go in a burst of delight, 
running, jumping, whirling about in pur- 
suit of the ringing ball, laughing when he 
missed it and chortling in glee when 
he caught it. 

“He’s a splendid boy, Mrs. Newman,” 
Miss Reid said as the two sat down for a 
private chat. “But he’s backward. His edu- 
cation should begin at once.” 

“Education! He can’t be expected to 
learn so young, poor darling.” 

“Oh, can’t he! Why not? You call him 
‘different.’ He’s far less so than you think, 
and he should be trained away from 
that difference—trained toward normality. 
May Isee his playthings?” 

Resentful but strangely unable to dis- 
obey this masterful young person, Marylin 
brought the toys. “He doesn’t care any- 
thing for them,” she said despondently. 

“Let me tell you why. Their appeal is 
visual. That stuffed animal has a funny 
face, but it doesn’t amuse him because he 
can’t see it; and its covering of ordinary 
cloth doesn’t interest his touch. Get one 
with a furry or fuzzy covering, and let 
his fingers enjoy it. 

“As for the blocks—their charm lies in 
pictures and bright colors—a blank to 
Johnny. As they are all the same size and 
shape, he soon exhausts their tactile possi- 
bilities. His blocks may be of plain wood, 
but they must be of many sizes and shapes. 
The embossed blocks and other toys will 
appeal to him later—those with raised let- 
ters and pictures. Some day he’ll have 
embossed dominoes. 

“Remember that, with help, he can de- 
velop great keenness in senses other than 
sight. When you choose a toy, ask your-= 
self: ‘Does it appeal to those other senses? 
Will its feel delight him? Has it sound?’ 
There are many rattles, bells, and toy mu- 
sical instruments that he will enjoy. As 
his hands grow active and sensitive you 
will feel a change in them. Now they are 
stiff and inert, the typical hands of the 
untrained blind child. They will come to 
life. 

“But touch and sound are not his only 
approaches. Next time he sits bored, call 
the attention of his handsome little Roman 
nose to this.” Miss Reid brought forth a 
basket woven of Indian sweet grass. “The 
blind may acquire an extraordinary sense 
of smell,” she said. 


HE weeks that followed were red-let- 

ter weeks to Johnny. He soon learned 
to go about the house and yard alone. It 
was understood that certain spaces were to 
be kept clear so that he could walk, run, 
and jump. And did his young muscles re- 
spond! He began to develop that power of 
orientation which is almost uncanny in 
those who can not see. “He must learn to 
depend on it rather than feel his way,” 
said Miss Reid. Although his mother paled 
at the sight, he was taught to go up and 
downstairs alone. “He mustn’t lean on a 
woman—he wants to be a self-reliant man. 
High time for him to begin feeding himself, 
bathing himself, combing his own hair—he 
can relieve you immensely.” 

“But I so yearn to do for him!” pleaded 
Marylin. 

“So you shall—but in the right way, 
dear Mrs. Newman. You're like nearly 
every other mother of a blind child— 
you've waited on him till he’s helpless. 
On the other hand, he needs such aid as 
he never has had, to gain increased ex- 
perience. He can’t create it for himself; 
he must be steered. Talk to him constantly, 


about everything—ships, animals, fire en- 
gines, trees, flags, airplanes, the Fourth 
of July. Take him aboard a ship, or to a 
parade; let him hear the whistles, the 
bands, the shouting. Lead him into the 
garden, teach him to recognize plants and 
trees by their feeling and odor. Give him 
playthings that will stimulate activity: 
boxes and cans to open and shut; sand and 
snow shovel and pail; wagons, sleds, trains 
to push and pull; triangle and drum to 
rouse his sense of rhythm. There are pho- 
nograph records of nursery songs which he 
can learn after a while to play himself. 

“Wake him up. Keep at him. You will 
always make allowance for his limitation; 
but, within his scope, you must demand 
his utmost just as you do with your other 
children. You have shut him away from 
life; instead, your job is to lead him forth 
into it. It’s no easy task. It calls for your 
perpetual pep. But some day you'll see 
him a happy, perhaps a self-supporting, 
man. And anyway—isn’t it reward enough 
to look at that child today?” 

It was. There he sat with the embossed 
toys, his face glowing with live delight. As 
life opened to Johnny he began to win 
friends wherever he went. For there had 
been a day when the young teacher looked 
the mother in the eye and said: 

“You may slam the door on me, but I’ve 
got to get it off my chest: are you going 
to let as brilliant and as potentially charm- 
ing a child as Johnny grow up to be de- 
tested? He has a right to be taught the 
same obedience, self-control, and good 
manners as his brother and sister. Be fair 
to him. Don’t add to the handicap he al- 
ready has that of being outrageously 
spoiled.” 

Marylin didn’t slam the door. She took 
her medicine. And Johnny Newman is 
today the pet of the neighborhood. 


\V, Vinee Miss Reid taught Marylin New- 
man about her blind child applies, in 
principle, to the handicapped of every 
type. The deaf and the crippled are just 
as often wronged by overindulgence and 
by neglect of their potential development. 
Release the handicapped child’s abilities, 
and he becomes far more normal than 
parents and family ever dreamed possible. 
He covers full academic courses, often goes 
to college, or takes up a skilled vocation. 
But it’s a hard job for the special school 
to reconstruct the child that has been 
started all awry. 

For this reason many urge that a blind 
or deaf child be placed in a nursery school 
at the age of two. If not, the mother should 
seek expert advice and, if possible, employ 
a special teacher. This is imperative in the 
case of a congenitally deaf child, for speech 
can be taught only by an expert. The 
child is “mute” because he has never 
heard and so does not imitate the speech 
of others, and he should learn to use his 
voice as early in life as possible. 

And. how he will enjoy it! In the Lex- 
ington School for the Deaf, in New York 
City, I saw the jolliest lot—youngsters of 
five, girls of twenty-one, and all the way 
between. They were busy at the usual ac- 
ademic courses, and at vocational training; 
but, in addition, they were learning to 
speak, to read the lips of others, and to 
make the most of any residual hearing 
they might have. 

That's an important point. The old 
phrase, “deaf as a post,” stands charged 
with perjury. There is usually a little 
hearing left, as that marvelous instrument, 
the audiometer, demonstrates. I watched 
a tiny chap holding its receiver to his ear, 
all excitement over this new kind of tele- 
phone game. The hum was faint at first; 


the recipe on to us. The waffles are good, 
for we tested them here in our Institute 
kitchens; and I do want you to have the 
chance to try them, too. 


Cornmeal Waffles 
(TEsTED By GooD HouSEKEEPING INSTITUTE) 

1 c. sifted all-purpose 11 ec. bottled milk or 

flour 54 e. evaporated milk 
1 ec. cornmeal and 5% ec. water 
2 tsp. baking powder 2 tbsp. melted shorten- 
1 tsp. salt ing 
2 eggs 

Sift together the dry ingredients. Beat 
the eggs well, combine with the milk and 
melted shortening; then add to the dry 
ingredients gradually, while stirring until 
smooth. Bake on a waffle iron, following 
manufacturer’s directions for operating 
the iron. Makes 6 to 8 waffles. In using an 
electric beater for the waffles, beat the 
eggs 1 min., using high speed. Add the 
milk and beat about 1 min. longer at high 
speed. Add the sifted dry ingredients to 
this mixture and beat for 1 min. longer 
at high speed. Add melted shortening and 
beat for 15 sec. at high speed, or until 
mixture is thoroughly blended. 

Now for Sunday dinner, which, if you 
follow my plan, will be served at the end 
of the day, when every one is starving 
hungry and will do justice to such a de- 
licious meal. The Spring Vegetable Soup 
would make any one’s mouth water—it is 
so good to look at, to say nothing of the 
taste. Best of all, it seems to taste even 
better if you make it on Saturday, so be 
sure to do that. In fact, most of this dinner 
can be made ready on Saturday, including 
the cooking of the tongue (or you can use 
canned tongue), the washing and scaling 
of the asparagus, the making of the rice 
pudding. 

As for the Creamed Potatoes and Green 
Peppers, you can, if you wish, complete 
this dish on Saturday, reheating it in a 
double boiler with a little top milk added 
if necessary. Or you can cook and dice the 
potatoes, as well as chop a little green 
pepper to go in it, on Saturday and make 
the sauce for it just before Sunday din- 
ner. Cook the asparagus Sunday morning 
while you are getting breakfast; then it 
will have a chance to chill well for salad 
use. Here are the recipes for Spring Vege- 
table Soup and Marmalade Rice Pudding. 


Spring Vegetable Soup 
(TESTED BY GooD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE) 
2 small heads Boston 2c. cold water 
lettuce 1 tsp. salt 


1 medium onion, peeled 1% tsp. pepper 
and minced 2 c. cooked or canned 


1 tbsp. minced parsley peas 
5 tbsp. butter or mar- 4 e. stock 
garine 2 eggs 


Wash the lettuce and separate leaves. 
Then place in a covered saucepan with 
the onion, parsley, butter, and water. 
Cover and cook until tender—about 15 
min. Add the salt and pepper, and strain— 
there should be about 244 c. liquor. Add 
this liquor together with the peas to the 
stock and heat to boiling. Just before serv- 
ing beat the eggs in a small saucepan; then 
stir them constantly with a spoon over 
heat until just beginning to thicken or 
“set.” Add to the soup while stirring rap- 
idly. Serves 6. The stock may be made of 
bouillon cubes, canned bouillon, con- 
sommé, or meat or vegetable extract 
(which can be purchased in jars or tubes) 
by following directions for preparation of 
same. 


Marmalade Rice Pudding 
(TESTED BY GooD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE) 


1 c. cooked white rice 3 tbsp. orange marma- 
1 ec. bottled milk or lade 

% e. evaporated milk 8 eggs, separated 

and 14 c. water 1% tsp. salt 


Combine the rice with the milk and let 
stand 10 min. Add the marmalade, beaten 
egg yolks, and salt, and mix well. Fold in 


the stiffly beaten egg whites and pour into 
a 114-qt. casserole. Bake in a hot oven of 
425° F. for 20 min. Chill and serve with 
or without cream. Serves 6. To serve 2 or 
3, make half this recipe. 

There will be times, particularly if yours 
is a family that still prefers to have dinner 
at noon, when you will want a light, cozy. 
Sunday night supper. So I have suggested 
a menu for such a repast, the main course 
(salad) of which can be completely made 
the day before. As for the Cheese Biscuits, 
use one of the packaged prepared biscuit 
mixes, sprinkling a little grated cheese on 
top of the biscuits just before they go into 
the oven to bake. I don’t need to tell you 
that you can buy delicious coffee ice 
cream, or you can make it in the tray of 
your automatic refrigerator, starting it 
sometime Sunday morning. Buy the cake, 
if you don’t want to make it yourself on 
Saturday. 

Now for the recipe for Molded Chicken 
and Orange Salad. 


Molded Chicken and Orange Salad 


(TESTED BY Coop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE) 


1 ec. warm or boiling 1% tsp. salt 
water 114 ¢. diced, canned or 

1 pkg. lemon-‘lavored cooked chicken 
gelatin dcssert 14 e. diced celery 

1% e. strained orange 2 tbsp. French dressing 
juice Lettuce 

Y% ec. strained lemon French or mayonnaise 
juice dressing 


1 tbsp. minced onion 


Add the warm or boiling water, depend- 
ing upon the manufacturer’s directions, to 
the gelatin dessert. Add the fruit juices, 
onion, and salt, and cool until beginning 
to set. Combine the chicken, celery, and 
French dressing, and add to the gelatin 
mixture. Pour into 6 wet individual molds 
and chill until set. Unmold on 6 individual 
beds of lettuce. Serve with French dress- 
ing or with mayonnaise. Serves 6. To serve 
2 or 3, make half this recipe. 

I can’t tell you how many times I have 
blessed the friendly casserole, not only 
because such savory main-dish combina- 
tions can come out of it, but because it 
saves washing several serving dishes after 
mealtime. 

In the after church Sunday dinner, 
the last menu given on page 87, I have 
suggested a meal which will save you last 
flurried minutes when you come home 
from church and have a noon dinner to 
prepare. Do all this on Saturday: chill 
the pineapple juice, make and chill the 
raspberry tapioca, clean and hollow out 
the tomatoes for the salad, cook the corn 
and cut it off the cob, prepare the lettuce, 
and cook the vegetables for the tuna pie. 
Sunday morning before you go to church 
complete the pie, even to putting the bis- 
cuit crust on top, and place it in the re- 
frigerator. Pop it in the hot oven when 
you get home, and it will take 40 to 45 min. 
to bake. You make the pie this way. 


California Tuna Pie 
(TESTED BY GooD HoUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE) 

4 tbsp. butter or mar- 1 ec. cooked or canned 

garine peas, drained 
4 tbsp. flour 1 c. diced cooked pota- 
3 c. bottled milk or toes 

1% e. evaporated milk 1 13-0z. can tuna fish 

and 1% ec. water 1 4-0z. can mushrooms 
1% tsp. salt 2c. prepared biscuit 
VY tsp. pepper flour 
1 c. cooked diced carrots 

Melt the butter in the top of a double 
boiler. Add the flour, stir until smooth; 
then add the milk while stirring con- 
stantly. Continue cooking until thickened; 
then add all remaining ingredients except 
the biscuit flour. Turn into a greased 2-qt. 
casserole. Make up the biscuit flour into 
2-inch biscuit rings. Arrange these on top 
of the tuna mixture; then bake in a 
hot oven of 425° F. for 40 min., or until 
the crust is done and golden brown. Serves 
6 to 8. To serve 2 or 3, make half this 
recipe. 


EVERY product 


Toret odors are a sign of insanitation. 
Germs are breeding there. You must take 
extra sanitary precautions in hot weather. 
Keep the toilet bowl spotlessly clean and 
safe with Sani-Flush. Save yourself unneces- 
sary scrubbing and scouring. , 

Just sprinkle a little of this odorless 
powder in the bowl. (Follow directions on 
the can.) Flush the toilet and the job is 
done. Spots and stains vanish. The porce- 
lain glistens like new. The concealed trap, 
under the toilet, is purified and safe. Sani- 
Flush is quick and thorough . . . cannot 
injure plumbing. It is also effective for clean- 
ing automobile radiators (directions on can). 
Sold by grocery, drug, hardware, and five- 
and-ten-cent stores—25 and 10 cent sizes. 
The Hygienic Products Co., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Sitges theo 


DIFFERENT ...in a class by 
itself, because Pulvex also pre- 
vents reinfestation for days! 
Non-irritating. Harmless to 
pets. Ideal for cats. Backed by 
93 years’ experience. Sold on 
money-back guarantee. At 
drug and pet stores, 50 cents. 


r) INVITATIONS—ANNOUNCEMENTS 
AT SPECIAL PRICES 
‘4 In 100 hand-engraved $10.00 
including two sets of envelopes 


Write for Samples 100 ee ae E ss = $380 


100 Visiting Card 
G. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1080 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa, 
guaranteed as advertised—see page 6 


he listened, intent, frowning, though it 
grew stronger; suddenly his face lighted, 
he broke into delighted babbling—he 
heard it at last! The indicator recorded 
eighty—eighty percent loss of hearing. 
This means that the child appears totally 
deaf. But there remains twenty percent, 
and the school will call forth that twenty 
percent to the last iota. % 
The home can cooperate with the school 
in helping a child to read lips. Every one, 
including other children, should talk 
much to a deaf child, not loudly, but with 
distinct lip movement. Sign language is 
easier and therefore a tempting pitfall; if 
he depends on it, he remains powerless to 
communicate with those who do not un- 
derstand it. Moreover, it hinders his ac- 
quirement of “straight language,” meaning 
the complete-sentence form used in or- 
dinary conversation. It may be simpler to 
make one sign for offering a child a piece 
of pie, but he should learn the normal form 
of “Will you have a piece of pie?” If he 
is taught from the beginning by an expert, 
he will read lips as naturally as we 
listen to them. Skill in this can be acquired 
at any age, however. A certain woman of 
forty became deaf, and she can now, after 
persistent study, join charmingly in a din- 
ner-table conversation without any strang- 
er’s guessing that she never hears a word. 


T’S a thrilling adventure, the unsealing | 


of so-called mute lips! A mother stood 
trembling with excitement while the 
teacher drew forth uttered sounds from 
her little daughter of six. She “babbled”’ 
to the child, striking her own lower lip 
with a finger, making the bb-bb-bb sound; 
then, her finger on the child’s lower lip, 
she coaxed forth the same sound from the 
pupil. Humming the mmmmm sound, she 
held the child’s hands against her own 
cheek and top of the head to let her feel 
the vibration, and imitate. Easy consonant 
and vowel sounds led to harder; at last 
came the triumphant day when little 
Laura spoke her first words, “mamma” 
and “home.” 

“She never said anything in her life, 
except to laugh and cry!” the mother ex- 
claimed. 

“Those are instinctive,” responded the 
teacher. “But speech must be learned, 
through tongue gymnastics and other 
means. Laura will never speak naturally; 
the deaf can’t. But she will be able to 
make herself understood.” 

We spoke of the deaf child’s toys. “They 
should appeal to the eye,” said the teacher. 
“They should be attractive to look at, 
brightly colored. A mother should use 
color about the house and in her dress. 
Give the child crayons, paints, picture 
puzzles. 

“Develop his sense of touch. Give him 
sandpaper, wool, silk, wood, iron. Call his 
attention to odors, too—he needs to make 
the most of all the equipment he has. 
Give him a drum for vibration, a horn to 
help him throw out sound. And there’s a 
fine toy—” 

Looking where she pointed, I saw a 
deaf youngster absorbed in—of all things 
—a toy telephone! : 

“It helps him focus his voice, an es- 
sential to learning speech. See him try to 
talk into it! Another fine toy is a doll or 
animal that talks or cries.” 

“But how in the world—” I began. 

“He feels the mechanism and responds 
tq, the movement and vibration.” She 
handed me a letter from a small pupil. 
“My doll was sick,” the letter ran. “It 
cried.” 

Teachers are urging mothers to help 
in the “silent reading” by which a child 
recognizes a word as a whole and shows 
his recognition although unable to speak 
it. The printed word “dance” is shown, the 
pupil executes a dance step. Reading 
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éer are FINE TABLE CLOTHS 


—Lirxiunr[es Ua 


Gleaming crisp beauty . . . a luxurious, 
expensive looking cloth...one you know is 
correct and that gives your table a new, 
exciting appearance—that’s the fine table 
cloth you ve wanted, isn’t it? You'll find 
these qualities in Tablecraft cloths and 
napkins, both in standard sizes or by the 
yard. Lintless, permanently finished, spe- 
cially woven to withstand endless laun- 
derings—yetso modestly priced 
you can well afford the luxury 


of their finenessevery day. 
ask by name for 


TABLECRAFT 


"Oh, see how I’ve stained 
this beautiful new cloth!” 
“Never mind—it’s Table- 
craft. Stains come out so 
easily! And it’s not new, 
though it does look it.’ 


ya PROCESS 
Guaranteed by 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
as advertised herein 


by 


White shoes stay whiter 
with Nu-Shine. Save 
money. Big tube or bottle. | 
The liquid has a refill with 
each 25c size bottle. For 
any white shoe. 

If your dealer doesn’t sell 
Nu-Shine, send 25c for 
either bottle or tube. 


The Nu-Shine Co., Reidsville, N. C. 


NU-SHINE (@ 


WHEN Kelloge’s Rice Krispies 
“set together” with cream or 
milk they crackle out loud. 

At grocers in the Mother 


Goose story package. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Kelloggs 


RICE KRISPIES 


SO CRISP they actually 
crackle in milk or cream coe 


EVERY product guaranteed as advertised—see page 6 
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FELEAN RE WHITNEY : 
in “Three Cheers for Love,’”’ A Paramount Picture 


UA Sti 


THIS REAL FRUIT 
ORANGEADE 


From sunny Hollywood, close 
by the golden orange groves, 
comes a delicious energy drink 
...Bireley’s Orangeade. People 
there and everywhere have dis- 
covered its frosty goodness..its 
fresh fruit flavor. For Bireley’s 
is a healthful drink...approved 
for children by hundreds of 
schools. A Bireley’s franchised 
dairy will deliver it to your door 
in quart bottles. Or 
you can order it 
from your grocer. 
Also in individual 
5¢ bottles wherever 
cold drinks are sold. 
Be sure you get 
genuine Bireley’s 
Orangeade. 
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A Regular Fellow 


“bell,” he touches the object. “If mothers 
would print the names of household arti- 
cles and attach each name where it be- 
longs, the child would quickly associate 
that printed form with the object.” 

Perhaps the crippled child suffers even 
more than the blind or deaf, being more 
aware of his limitation. He sees and 
hears what is going on, he starts, almost 
springing to his feet to romp; then sinks 
back, defeated. 

Pity and coddling are as insulting to a 
self-respecting lame. child as to the man 
or woman bound to a wheel chair. If you 
are his mother, tip up his chin and help 
him keep it tipped up through life. His 
education will be much the same as that 
of the normal child, with special stress 
upon training for a vocation. 

For the all-embracing rule for the 
handicapped is: Give them vocations. 
Lead them to every activity of which 
they are capable, and give specialized in- 
struction in some line which interests 
them as a life work. Some become self- 
supporting, and their number will increase 
greatly when employers learn to value 
them for the work they perform. But 
whether or not they need to earn a living 
and are able to do so, they do need a 
congenial and busying occupation. 

The handicapped child is pretty likely 
to suffer from a sense of inferiority, and he 
gains self-confidence in the special school 
where he is thrown with others like him- 
self and where competition is on an equal 
footing. Then, too, the special school is 
equipped with every appliance and with a 
staff of teachers trained to meet his needs. 
On the other hand, he must face a life 
ahead in which he will be thrown with 
the normal, and for this reason some pre- 
fer the regular school which has supple- 
mentary classes for the handicapped. Un- 
der the latter system the blind or deaf 
child recites with the normal and has ad- 
ditional instruction in Braille, lip reading, 
or other aids. This system has been espe- 
cially helpful to partially blind children; in 
the sight-saving classes they are supplied 
with books in large type, maps plainly 
marked, and extra-black pencils. 

At the Crippled Children’s School in 
New York City I saw girls gathered in 
a happy group in their wheel chairs, mak- 
ing and embroidering exquisite lingerie. 
One graduate of the millinery class is now 
designer in a fashionable shop. This 
school, which is equipped with elevator 
and adjusted seats to meet its pupils’ dif- 
ficulties, carries them from kindergar- 


Vacationing 


(Continued from page 67) 


was available and electric wiring came 
within four hundred feet of the site. 

A chimney of field stone was built at one 
end, to project beyond the wall and pro- 
vide the dominant exterior feature. A 
frame of 2” x 4” plates and joists was 
erected, and the outside covered with 
metal lath finished with concrete in a color 
to match the rock. The roof, curved slight- 
ly outward at the eaves, was covered with 
moss-green shingles. 

The interior was designed to give as 
great a feeling of spaciousness as possible. 
The floor plan shows the space divided 
into two equal parts, each ten by fifteen 
feet. All walls and ceilings were covered 
with plasterboard, with the joints filled. 


Specifications 
(Continued from page 67) 


walls, Rock Wall plasterboard, Atlantic 
Gypsum Products Co.; Hardware, wrought 


ten straight through the eighth grad 
Do you realize how many occupatior 
are open to those who were once upo 
a time called “helpless”? In the Institu 
for the Crippled and Disabled, in Ne 
York City, I saw young men learnin 
drafting and commercial art. Other st 
dents, disabled or lame, were engaged i 
printing, jewelry making, leather cra 
office practice, and optical mechanics. Th 
last-named offers excellent opportunitie 
it calls for good eyesight and the use 
both hands, but lameness does not preve 
a man from grinding and mounting lense 
Likewise many vocations are open tc. 
the deaf and to the blind. For the dea. 
there are arts and crafts, homemaking, of. 
fice practice, printing, metal and leather, 
work, sewing, and dressmaking. Deaf mer 
and women hold positions in almost every 
field where the work does not call for toc 
much communication with others. At the 
New York Institute for the Education of 
the Blind I saw students preparing for 
their Regents’ examinations, writing and 
reading Braille; others engaged in such 
vocational training as domestic science, 
typewriting with the aid of the dictaphone, 
basketry, weaving, radio operating and 
repair, cabinetmaking, electricity, metal 
work, and applied and vocational music. 
If you have a handicapped child and 
have consulted the very best specialists — 


before being sure that the case is incur- | - 
He 


able, why not write to one of our great | . 
organizations whose function it is to give ae 
advice and to suggest the names of good 
schools in any part of the country? These 
are: the American Foundation for the 
Blind, 15 West 16th St., New York City; 
the Volta Bureau, for the i increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge relating to the deaf, 
in Washington, D. C.; and the International Ha 
Society for Crippled Children, in Elyria, 
Ohio. Even though you believe that you | 
have carried your handicapped child as © 
far as he can go, some further suggestion | 
may come to you by such contact. When 
the White House Conference made its © 
report on the Handicapped Child, it set 
forth as his rights: as vigorous a body ' as 
he can have; education for economic in- 
dependence ‘and the fullest life possible, 
by those who understand his burden and 
want to help; and life in a world which | 
does not set him apart in scorn, pity, or | 
ridicule, but welcomes him and offers him 
identical privileges and responsibilities 
with the rest. 

Help make every handicapped child “a 
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regular fellow”! 


The inner room serves as living room 
and bedroom; the outer room as kitchen 
and studio. Bunks, kitchen table, and 
desk were built in, together with book- 
shelves over the bunks, and drawers be- 
neath them to hold linen and clothes. 

No fixtures could be found to fit the 
three by six-foot bathroom, so a soap- 
stone tub was built in and enameled. An 
old drinking fountain became the hand 
basin. The warm water comes from a 
copper boiler in the airspace above the 
living room, which is heated by the sun. 

The walls throughout were painted a 
soft gray, with red, blue, and yellow used 
for the woodwork in the peasant manner. 
The floor is covered with gray linoleum. 


iron; Floor, Armstrong linoleum, Arm- 
strong Cork Products Co., Floor Div. 
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